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“A FINE ARISTOCRATICAL FACE.” 


A Journat of great influence, which has taken a remarkable and 
most welcome lead (in the cause of liberal opinion, suffered a 


letter to creep into it the other day from Brussels, in which the 


phrase above mentioned is applied to one of the Royal Aides-de- 
Camp, who was dragged from his horse, and exhibited no fear. 
That an aristocrat may have a fine face, we are no such partizans 
as to deny; but how it is fine, because it is aristocratical (for so 
the words imply) remains to be discovered. “ A fine aristocratical 
face ;” that is to say, a fine government-of-the-great countenance; a 
countenance, the fineness of which consists in its relation to a pecu- 
liar form of polity,—to the government of the few. The inference 
is (and the writer proceeds to say as much by describing the state 
of “ scornfulness”’ in which it appeared) that the aristocratical style 
of countenance exhibits considerable objections to a democratical 
form of government,—to a republic,—or to such a polity as has 
lately been set up in France. It has an eye of reproof to the 
Chamber of Deputies, to “ Journalism,” to the steam-press, to the 
many as compared with the few, to the writings of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, to the National, the Coustitutionnel, the Times, Morning 
Chronicle, Globe, and Examiner newspapers, to the United States 
of America, and to all which is going to happen for the next hun- 
dred years; differing exceedingly with the growth of knowledge and 
the pretensions of all untitled people to self-government, and per- 
petually saying as it goes, with a dumb but lofty eloquence, “ Be 
governed, you fools, by a few of us, and know your masters.” 

The Hebrew poet, availing himself of the right of simile in its 
largest and least particular sense, has been unjustly found fault 
with, for likening his mistress’s features to different places in Judea, 
remarkable for beauty of architecture or landscape. It is out of no 
disrespect to him (parodies of great writers imply the reverse) that 
we have been led to conjecture, how an oriental humourist in these 
days would have described the “ fine aristocratical face ;’ how he 
would have compared his eyes to the lamps of a carriage that make 
way for him through the multitude ; his mouth to the funnel of the 
tavern, which wanteth not sherry ; and his nose to the weathercock 
in an east wind, which looketh towards office. But the “ scorn” is 
not implied enough in these similes,—the fineness of the assumption 
which constitutes the aristocracy of the face, and says to the many 
“T defy you.” 

Goldsmith, who was bred a Jacobite, meant such a !ook as this, 
when he thought to pay a compliment to the British aspect :— 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, : 

T see the lords of human-kind pass by ;— 
the Jords, that is to say the viscounts and earls, the Lord Greys 
and Aberdeens ; not the lords in the superior human sense, other- 
wise they would have had no need of having pride in their port, and 
defiance in their eye. It is for a man of questionable superiority 
to have defiance in his eye, and to look scornful. Pride in his 
“port” he may have, if it be good, and he is liberal of it; but not in 
the sense of the poet’s phrase. The aspect, on which Goldsmith 
compliments the English of his time, is one of the bad things that 
have brought them into odium on the continent, especially since the 
continent has had too much reason to discover that those who come 
there and carry themselves in the most assuming manner on the 
strength of the ancient renown of England for independence, are 
the least independent of her sons, and would put down the very vir- 


f 





tues upon the reputation of which they inherit their grand looks. 
A visitor at Florence, disputing one day with a native, said ina 
tone of scorn at some imputation that had been cast on him, “ Do 
you recollect that Iam an Englishman?” “Granted,” said the 
other; “and I am a Florentine: what then ?”—The Englishman 
recollected the unpopularity of his countrymen and the ancient 
renown of Florence, and was sorry to feel the justice of tho 
rebuke. 

People had better get rid of their “ fine aristocratical faces,” and 
attain to looks fine with good sense and humanity. 











THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


A History of Africa. By the Author of Conversations on Chrono- 
logy. (Juvenile Library, No. 3.) Conducted by Mr Jerdan. 
18mo. pp. 310. Colburn and Bentley. 


We know not why this series of publications is called the 
Juvenile Library, nor why the instruction of little folks nrust be 
superintended by Mr Jerdan, who knows nothing, little or great. 
The volume before us would be a reasonable digest enough for a 
book of geography, but not more for juvenile readers than for 
grown gentlemen: at least the style supposes that a good deal is 
understood by the reader; and an editor who has a zeal for the 
grammar of his youthful subscribers, should not commit such 
sentences as the following :— 

“ So valuable an epitome as will afford” a view, &c. 

“Errors which perhaps too much haste admitted to enter” imto 
former editions— 

“ With whose reign commences all the most splendid ornaments” — 

This last we are bound to think an error of the press, though the 
editor gives us to understand that he waives the excuse of haste at 
present ; and if Mr Jerdan contrives to manage the simpler parts of 
his accidence with some ingenuity, he is accustomed to be sadly at a 
loss in the more intricate; as we could shew by inaumerable 
examples. Oh the field of literature and fine writing which there 
is in the Literary! The Retrospection is very different from Mr 
Why does not Mr Colburn give us more Bernard, and 

Everybody will read the one ; whereas in a short time, 
the very name of the other will be a premium for non-perusal. 

We extract from the volume before us a few of the best passages, 
some of which will help to shew the connection between those 
charming ¢ria juncta in uno, ignorance, tyranny, cnd superstition. 
Where tyranny and superstition will let it alone, ignorance may do 
well in connection with the natural impulses ef health and good tn- 
mour, as some of the African nations shew: but this is seldom the 
case: the opportunity is too tempting for priestcraft and “ fine aris- 
tocracy,” and hence the pictures that ensue. We precede them 
with an account of the desert and the caravan; and conclude with 
the mention of an American settlement of which we never heard 
before, and which seems a piece of the new promised world. 

THE DESERT. 

“ One of the most striking characteristics of Africa is the deserts, 
and nothing can be more desolate than the appearance presented by 
them. They have generally a flat and uniform surface, only che. 
quered by moving hills of sand, which, like the billows of the 
mighty ocean, are raised one instant and levelled again the next, by 


den bursts of wind. Few trees diversify the scene, save here 
and there a miserable and stunted thorn, withering under a scorch- 
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ing sun and unclouded sky of intense and dazzling blue. No cool-| the Purrah amounts to several thousands, who know each other } 
ing breezes can ever visit it; for the earth resembles a vast sheet of | certain mysterious signs.’ They are found in all nations resembli : 
heated metal ; and the winds which sweep over it are like blasts | the Mandingoes.” "8 
from a burning furnace. The effect of these winds can scarcely be MUMBO-JUMBO. 
conceived by the inhabitants of a temperate clime. They come in}  Mumbo-jumbo, is described by Mungo Park as a stra 
violent gusts from the mountains ; piercing, though hot, and loaded | minister of’ justice, apparently appointed by husbands to kee 
with sand so fine as to be almost imperceptihle, but which penetrates | refractory wives in good order. Loud screams and howlings giye 
into every crevice. Sometimes they rage with the fury of a tornado; | notice, towards night, of the approach of this extraordinary Accs 
bending the loftiest palms like reeds, and rolling the sand before | nage, who comes disguised in a cloak made of the bark of trees: 
them in mighty columns, overwhelming the whole country through | and, after assembling all the females of the place, to join in son ; 
which they pass.” and dancing, he seizes upon the unhappy victim, who is stripped 
THE CARAVAN. | naked, and severely scourged with Mumbo’s rod, amidst the shouts 
“A caravan goes yearly from Morocco to Timbuctoo; and the | and rejoicings of her companions. All men above a certain age are 
horrors of this journey are said to be beyond description. It | initiated into this society, and are bound by solemn oaths never to 
usually takes a hundred and thirty days to cross the desert; and | reveal the mystery to any woman.” 
the travellers have to encounter, not only the misery of journeying 
under a vertical sun, and, should any accident happen to their pS ae ste a ema 
camels, of wading through a deep and esien sand ; but other perils Fee caawnp «A and ya ote mt ang Pe most powerful 
fearful to contemplate. Sometimes a violent wind rushes through | 2” i RS : hab st ams apt lag mud huts, 
the desert, and raises the waves of sand like the billows of a stormy ft — Mpa. whole ugar men and w oa om all Cccamens 
sea, blinding the unfortunate beings exposed to its fury, or swallow- | - —— yeni oe ee ond oh i beads respect \to their 
ing them up in abysses, where they perish without the remotest sc ne ae wend _ aged ae D = ages blood; and 
possibility of receiving any human aid. Captain Lyon mentions | we scregug™ 5 caine oe O hie »Y — is offensive in the 
that the bodies of some men and animals found by his party in the Poa The t aire salah a gy “a oe Government Sratey 
desert of the Great Syrtis, were quite perfect, though so brittle as 3 ME toy he a — Rete : ct “i but the necessaries 
to break with the slightest touch: and the result produced by the of a ape : " 4 aks eet Ayes - also describes them 
sands of the Zahara is of a similar nature ; the excessive dryness of | *° W8*!DS ea *“" — held t 10ld = W hen adinitted to an 
the air, and the heat of the sun, preventing any approach to putre- vee pueeed vol we . dee “7 be I d "di fore eng oe with blood, 
faction. The same writer portrays very powerfully, the effects of a an — ssebeage. i: , ee fesscapeit.. awed fre bee : reeking with 
shower of burning sand, so fine as to be almost impalpable, but ee gore 4 th ae ary ener wee ee atened like a child 
which creates a sensation in the eyes and nostrils as if they were at tho painted sia Sar ota magic-lantern. Phe Ashantees do not 
sprinkled with pounded glass. Denham and Clapperton’ relate seem to have one solitary virtue to recommend them, being uncivil- 
similar calamities ; and mention a spot where part of a caravan had ized, conceated, bloodthirsty, insolent, superstitious, and untrust- 
been destroyed by it the year previous to their visit. The ground worthy ; in short, *. Ps painful a aay of them, and_ horrible to 
was strewed with’ dried bodies, and the bones of those devoured by a on the many valuable lives that have fallen victims to their 
the wild beasts lay whitening in the sun, as though to warn other | a oC ' ——" — derfi ‘ 
ilgrims against the dangers to which they had fallen a sacrifice. | C; bell me Sg i 7 oe aa ie ae - ully stupid. 
he hot wind, called the Chamseen, or Simoom, is also often fatal | , he a aes © ” me fe — obo -etetathapeindlenene | children 
to those who do not prostrate themselves in the sand to avoid its | "© es panne ’ a hile owith a va, org times, and 
fury ; and, when not sufficiently violent to deprive of life, it yet fre- | poner i : a ne ne bi — - on “ “in re ype fixed on the 
quently dries up the water in the leathern bottles carried by the | qpeune, 56 8 Sage ae ee Several women and cil. 
camels, so that both men and beasts miserably perish from thirst. | dren belonging to this tribe were so frightened at an umbrella as to 
In 1805 a whole caravan, consisting of two thousand persons, and | a Then _— re oe = 
eight hundred camels, were lost in this manner. Leo Africanus | ,, The Mas hei king pal ee ss ee Se oe Matchappes. 
relates a story of two merchants, one of whom, in the last stage of Campbell = vgn ing ges Foe ae = criminal whom he had 
exhaustion, sold his only remaining cup of water to the other for | sant Debiee ined nan ene geeny © eres 8 gee. 





BLOODSHED, SUPERSTITION, SELFISHNESS, AND CUNNING, 


The man was 
‘ 7 : | fogged with whips made of rhinoceros’ skin, which left white ; 
ten drachms of gold; but both expired ere the bargain was com- a sn DetegpicdoeMete eee 


pleted.” _ like chalk upon his back, All the tribes are excessively selfish; 
coe ronnie and when the same traveller told the captain of the Marootze people, 
“Th ; di “ieee ? — saiial who came to exchange some tobacco for buffaloes flesh, that he 
The most extraordinary institution among the Mandingoes, is, might have the meat without giving anything in return, he could 
that ot the Purrah, Ran kind ot mysterious society which, like the not comprehend what was meant; and, as such generosity was quite 
Secret Tribunal of Germany in the middle ages, and the Inquisition _ incredible to him, he appeared to suspect the English of some trick 
in our own times, carries with it the awe of both civil and religious | or concealed design. 7 
power. Major Laing says, that the head-quarters of the Purrah are | «Jt would take too long to particuiarize all the shades of diffe. 
im the woods; and any uninitiated person who approaches them, 1S | rence that exist among these tribes. They are ignorant and‘ selfish, 
never heard of again, unless it be as one of the Purrahs himself. | aq prize cunning as the only quality requisite to constitute’ a wise 
They often carry off whole parties, who may happen to be so inde- man. Like every people in ‘a similar state of society, they are very 
pendent as to travel without a permission from them. Major Laing superstitious, and go through a variety of ceremonies to obtain rain. 
was obliged to procure one of the Purrah for a protector or guide; The rain-makers, as they are called, seem to be a kind of priests ; 
and, as he passed near the haunts of the mam body, he heard a} and in long dry seasons are gravely accused by their countrymen of 
dreadful howling and screaming in the wood. They generally make _yykindness in keeping back the wished-for rain. 
their incursions in the night, and take away whatever they please, ° 
without resistance; the natives believing them to be defended by FREE COLONY. 
magic. The distinctive marks of Purrah are two parallel tattooed “At a short distance from Sierra Leone, on the Windward 
lines rdund the middle of the body, meeting at the pit of the | Coast, an American colony has been formed, composed principally 
stomach. Many of them are reported to be people of rank, who | of liberated Africans, and called Liberia. Mourovia is the chief 
live in the towns; but no one dares say anything to them, for fear | town, and contains about a thousand inhabitants; several nations 
of a retributive visit from the whole troop. Matters of importance, along the coast have been added to this settlement ; and its whole 
such as disputes between rival towns, or crimes deserving capital appearance 1s extremely flourishing, particularly considering its very 
punishments, are always settled by them; and no one ventures to | recent establishment, which was only a few years ago.” 
dispute, for an instant, the justice of their decisions. This fraternity 
exists among several nations; and Mr Golberry affirms, that no one 
can be admitted among them till he is thirty ; and that each member | 
is obliged to take a solemn oath not to reveal the secrets of the | HIGH AND LOW; OR, HOW TO WRITE HISTORY. 
society: if he infringes this oath, or disobeys the orders of the | gyccesrep py AN ARTICLE IN A REVIEW FROM THE PEN OP SIR WALTER 
Grand Purrah, he is quickly put to death, even in the bosom of his | pe ear: a j 
family; for at the words ‘the Grand Purrah decrees his punish-| S°OTT? 'X WHICH ACCOUNTS ARE GIVEN OF MASSANIELLO AND THE DUKE 
ment,’ every one recedes, fearing some dreadful calamity will befall OF GUISE. 
him, if he presumes to utter a syllable in mitigation of the sentence. | 
The chief of every district takes cognizance of all crimes committed | « ; poticed a deserted corpse that Jay in a corner, with a label attached to the breast 
within his jurisdiction, and not only pronounces the doom of the | 4 was evidently one of the humblest citizens, and the address was “ Rug St. Antoine.” 
guilty, but puts It in execution. Betore being received into this Honour to whom it was due! The Hampdens who saved Paris and probably all 
confederacy, oa Ss obliged to go through a series of trials like France from the paternal ordonnances of his Most Christian Majesty, were the canaille 
those undergone by the Egyptian mitiate when they were admitted | of St. Antoine, St. Denis, and St. Martin—men whom the chivalrous Sir Walter Scott 
to 8 knowledge of the mysteries of Isis. The Secrecy with which | would term the “brutal populace of a great town.” His “ high-born and high-bred” 
their deliberations are carried om, and the promptitude of their ven- warriors never achieved a victory more beneficial to mankind. The freedom not only 
orem added to a degree of euperstices mystery that hangs OVET | of France, but of all the Continent, was weighed in the balance against despotism, and 
their onF, osed magical incantations, contributes to oe them | prevailed by the efforts of soiled and swarthy artisans.’—Lerren FROM PARis, IN THB 
unbounded power over the minds of the people. ‘They speak of | oo ion 
the Purrah with reserve and fear; they imagine that all members of | °’*“*“"°™ _ 
the society are sorcerers ; that they have intercourse with the devil, | - 
and that they can exact whatever they please, without its being , Tuar fisherman they talk of,—M assaniello,— 
possible to do them any harm. It is supposed that the number of | Was clearly, by his birth, a sorry fellow, 
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One of the raffs we shrink from in the street, 

Wore an old hat, and went with naked feet ; 

Which made him fancy, the vain dog! he knew 

More truths of poverty than I or you ; 

Felt more for people’s wrongs ; and loath’d to see ’em, 
For pure starvation, fore’d to sing Ze Deum. 

[For all reform is vanity or will ; 

A modest man damns freedom, and sits still.] 


So up this foppish Fisherman arose, 
Got the poor fed, and help’d himself to cloés, 
And brought such wondering gallants to the block, 
That writers for a court still feel the shock. 
I cannot mention him myself, I own, 
Nor paint the dread plebeian on bis throne, } 
But fear must pelt his memory with a stone. 


But mark, ye vain reformers, and beware ; 
Sore ills beset this new Dictator’s chair : 
Sore ills, and sore disputes, conspiring lords, 
Fear to do wrong, daggers, and bowls, and cords ; 
Till vex’d, and finding what a task he had, 
And losing his nights’ rest, the man went mad ! 
The peoples’ head went mad! So dire a thing 
It is, in men, to imitate a King! 
Well,—being mad, of course he laid about him, 
Till friends, like foes, were glad to do without him ; 
They kill’d him; kick’d his body, which was funny; 
And lords, from out of windows, threw them money. 
So much for shoe-less, hat-less Massaniello, 
A dog, enough to make a dandy bellow, 


On t’other hand, commend me to the ease 
And noble bearing of the Duke of Guise ! 
High-born and hot, respectable of course, 
And one that sat most gracefully his horse. 
So great a soul was Guise, that ‘‘ When,’ 
«God makes a person of my quality, 


’ said he, 


He stamps a something on him, ’twixt the eyes, 
At which the heart within a tradesman dies.” 

[ Reader, if this be hard to understand, 

Vide some Duke,—for instance, Cumberland. ]} 
This Duke, so proper to direct the poor, 

Not getting to be master, curst and swore, 

Kick’d the French flag, blasphem’d till he was hoarse, 
And utter’d things (1’m loth to say it) coarse. 
Something of this might possibly be true ; 

’Tis awful to reflect what rage can do ; 

But I suspect, that much of it was merely 

A mode of venting his high mind sincerely ; 
Pure, sprightly oaths, and gentlemanly fire ; 

At least, th’ accuser is a “ vulgar friar.’ 

I grant the Duke of Guise thought no great things 
Of a few stabs, and petty poisonings : 

’Tis curious, now-a-days, when people scout ’em, 
To see how quietly he talks about ’em : 

But these were peccadilloes in those times, 
Freaks of high birth, expediencies, no crimes ; 
Not like the vices of a low-born rabble, 

Outcry, and want, and Famine’s idiot babble. 
Besides, “‘ his situation fore’d’’ our hero 

To be a bit of Bloody-bones and Nero, 

A thing in mobs which never can take place ; 
And then ’twas in the blood of all his race ; 

And if their son, poor fellow, was no wiser, 

The reason was, “* he wanted an adviser.” 


In short, give me, for a display of force, 
A high-born, hacking blade upon a horse ; 
Who pummels the base many, that pretend 
God made their skulls to any other end ; 
Not a low humanist, without a sous, 

Who reads disgusting lessons to the few. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis.—Oxip Sayinc. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


A fool knows more of what passes in his own house, than a wise 
man does in that of another.—Spanish Proverb. 


One hair of benevolence draws more than a hundred pair of 
oxen.—J/talian Proverb. 


Word by word, great books are written.—Jdem. 


SoctasLE Fancy.—The world is vast and empty, when we 
figure only towns and hills and rivers in it; but to know of some 
one here and there, whom we accord with, who is living with us 
in silence, makes this earthly bail a peopled garden.—Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister. 


Tue Rea Terror.—The herd of people dread sound under- 
standing more than anything ; they ought to dread stupidity, if they 
had any notion of what was really needful.—Jdem. 


Wuire Lyinc.—It has always seemed to me that if we once 
begin deceiving, with a view to good and useful purposes, we run 
the risk of carrying it to an excess.—Jdem. 


QUESTION FOR QuEstion—[An admirable one.|— At the com- 
mencement of the first Revolution in France, a gentleman of Dau- 
phiné, anxious [to support the interest of the aristocracy, said, 
“ Think of all the blood that .the nobles of France have shed in 
battle!” A commoner replied, “ and what of the blood of the 
people poured forth at the same time? Was that water ?””—French 
Homonymes. 


Lady L., who had a very fair skin, said one day, to Lady G., of 
whom she was a little jealous, “ It must be confessed, my dear, that 
for so beautiful a brunette, you are very brown.”—* I suppose,” 
—— Lady G., “ it in consequence of being so often toasted.’ — 

ILDING. 


Sir Rowland H., quitting a party one evening, said he left his 
friend W. as his Vice. “ Excuse me, Sir Rowland, ” said W. “ the 
character is too burdensome.” —The same. 


ParponaB_e Farincs.—I pardon in the player every fault that 
springs from self-deception and the wish to please. If he seem not 
something to himself and others, he isnothing. To seem is his 
vocation : he must prize his momentary appprobation highly, for he 
gets no other recompense: he must try to glitter.— Goethe. 


Loox at Home.—No man should cast a stone at his brother: when 
one composes long speeches with a view to shame his neighbour, he 
should speak them to a looking-glass.— The same. 


Tue EnracGep Autnor.—At one of the Parisian theatres, a 
writer of little or no real pretensions to talent, had, by means of 
flattery and intrigue, obtained the acceptance of a piece, where 
others of sterling worth had been rejected. On the night of per- 
formance the piece was assailed with hisses from all parts of the 
house, whereat the enraged author dashed on to the stage, and, 
throwing his hat into the pit, dared the most valiant to bring it to 
him. A young gentleman took it up, and was about to present it, 
when he was interrupted by a wag, who coolly observed, “ Stop, 
Sir, what would be the use of returning the man his hat, when he 
has evidently lost his head ?”” 


Frencn Passports.—A Correspondent writes as follows :— 
The French passports at present are made out with some ,varia- 
tions from “those formerly in use, but these alterations are made in 
ink, which almost looks as though the French Ambassador thought 
the present form of government would not be of long duration; and 
therefore that he would not be at the expence of having a new 
plate engraved. The arms at the head of the paper (three fleur-de- 
lis) are struck out with a cross—thus, %. To the words “ 4u nom 
du’ Roi”? which follow, are added underneath “ des Francais.’ The 
commencement of the passport originally ran thus— 

“ Nous, Ambassadeur de Sa Majesté trés Chrétienne,’—the two 
last words are struck out, and he following inserted—“ Le Roi des 
Francais.’ The remainder is in the aak tien: 


A Courtiy ConnotsseurR.—A_ Genevese artist, named Arland, 
had given lessons in drawing to Philip, Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France during the minority of Louis the Fifteenth. He frequently 
made his court to the Regent, who was much attached to him. 
His Highness observing him one day in the midst of the courtiers, 
said, “Ah, my friend, I am glad to see you. Go to my gallery”— 
(at that time the finest in Europe)—“ and take the two pictures 
that please you best.” Arland, with the tact’of a courtier, selected 
two pictures*painted by the Duke himself, who, when made ac- 
quainted with this delicate piece of flattery, sent the artist two 
other pictures of considerable value, together with a present of 
twenty thousand francs.—French Homonymes. 
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“Testimony or Deata—To death do I refer the essay of the 
fruit of all my studies. We shall then see whether my discourses 
came only from my mouth or from my beart. Ihave seen many 
by their death given a good or an ill repute to their whole life— 
Montaigne —(But very unjustly ; because if.a man’s dying day is 
his last, it is also his sickliest ; andthe, health of life is not to be 
judged of by the sickness of death. If we are not mistaken, Mon- 
taigne changes this opinion in a subsequent passage.] 


** Oricin or THE MAMELUKES.—It was Saladin who first conceived 


the idea of establishing the troops, since so celebrated, called | 


‘oMamelukes. When the Tartars, under this Prince, ravaged the 
countries of Georgia and Carcassia, and carried the inhabitants 
away prisoners, the Sultan was so strnck with the extreme beauty 
of the captives, that he suggested to his officers the expediency of 
forming a band of soldiers to consist entirely of them; but his 

”’plan was not fully carried into effect till 1230, when Malek Salel, 

*"then Sultan of Egypt, purchased twelve thousand of these young 

“Men, trained them to artillery exercises, and constituted them 

“his body-guard. A finer corps perhaps never existed; as the care- 
ful eye and absolute power of the sovereign enabled him to detect 
and instantly change every one who had any imperfection of body 
‘or mind: but, like the Praetorian band of Rome, they soon grew 
so oe that they gave laws to their masters.—Juvenile Library, 
Vol. IL. 


.Lone-Livep ApopLtexy.—A French physician named Bernard, 
once found an old abbé playing at piquet with one of his patients. 
He had no sooner seen him than ts exclaimed,—* What do you 

.dohere? Go home, get bled immediately, you have not a minute 
to lose.” ‘The abbé, in great alarm, remained motionless. He was 
conveyed home; M. Bernard’bled him three or four times, drenched 
him with drugs, yet found him nota ‘bit the better. On the third 


day, the sick man’s brother was sent for from the country: he | 


-arrived in haste, and was informed that the abbé was dying. 
what disease ?”’ he enquired. 


“ Of 
M. Bernard assured him, that with- 


lent fit of apoplexy; that he had fortunately discovered it, by seeing | 
his moutfi 4 n awry; and had treated him accordingly. ‘“ Why, 
sit?™replied the brother, “his mouth has been awry these sixty 


‘years."—From Boileau’s Dictionary of French Homonymes. [A 
work containing an unexpected portion of amusement; and well 
worth the attention of such as desire to become acquainted with the 
felicacies of the French language. | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_If Myemon would contribute to the double number he speaks of, 
perhaps there would be no obstacle to its appearance. At present, light as 
»disis paper is, it is enough work for the individual who writes it. 


A Supscriser is informed, that it is intended (dis faventibus) to make 
half-yearly volumes of the Tatter. Consequently, title-pages, &c. will 
given. 


The “ Mermaids” will appear, though perhaps as they are wont to do,— 
not quite entire, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


. © ~~ . 
iThis Evening, (lasttime this Season) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 


“AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 
Adapted, from the French, by Mr Te Mayhew, Student of Lincoln’s 
nu. 

[A lapse of about ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 
Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Niece ) Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 

Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Daughter ) Mrs ASHTON. 
Female Guests, Mesd. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 
. Lodge, &c. 

Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 
The Marquis de Dinot (Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 
Lagardie, Mr VINING, 
M, Modeau, Mr WILLIAMS; Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 
'. Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 
Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 
, V. Webster, &c. 


After which (last time but One) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 


SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 


Madame Gjlderland, Mrs GLOVER, 
Angelique, (firsttime) Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Baron Malamoar, Mr COOPER, 


Von Giotins © (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 
Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 
Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 


To conclude withthe Musical Entertainment of 


KILLING NO MURDER. 


Mrs Watchet, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nancy, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Fanny, Mrs T. HILL. 
‘Buskin, Mr WEBSTER, Apollo Belvi, Mr J. REEVE, 
Sir Walton Wilton, Mr WILLIAMS. Bradford, Mr COVENEY, 
Tap, Mc BISHOP, Servant, Mr COATES. 


| 
_out being at all aware of it, his brother has been seized with a vio- | 


a 


THE PLAY-GOER, 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 


Drury Lave, 
Amon the disagreeables attending the task of going to the theatre, 


such as wet nights, late hours, lost seats, and other amenities, 


| which we mean some day to have our revenge upon in “an article,” 
we know nothing more vexatious than to have to speak unpleasant 
truths of ,pleasant-looking people. We can only reconcile it to 
ourselves by believing (as we firmly do) that truth, in the long run, 
is best for all parties, and that if we sometimes begin by giving 
pain, we help to save a greater pain afterwards. No indifferent 
| performer eventually can be supported by false eulogies ; it would 
| be an injury to the best performers, if it were possible ; and where 
| there is an anxiety on the part of the critic to distinguish veracity 
\from ill-nature, it is to be hoped that as much credit will be 
given him for good intention in what he blames, as for sincerity and 
delight where he can applaud. 








Besides, let this always be recol- 
lected ;—that if we did not admire truth as we do, we should not 
be such admirers of the beautiful. 

We saw Miss Cuester last night in the character of Violante in 
the Wonder ;—that is to say, we saw a handsome woman with a 
| fine person, an agreeable smile, and quiet easy manners, but not the 
| Violante of Mrs Centutvre. 





Her acting was too quiet,—too defi- 
| cient in enthusiasm and sprightliness. We know not what her 
merits may be off the stage: we can imagine her to have a thou- 
sand, and to be a very charmihg woman; but as an actress, she is 
She walks 


easily about the stage, conscious, in no unpleasing manner, of her 


little but a gentlewoman, and agreeable to look at. 


| beauty; and the spectators are as content to look at her, as if they 


could see into a drawing-room, and contemplate the lady of 
the mansion at their ease. We must add however, that we 
would rather see a stage-heroine of this sort, than a livelier one 
only a few degrees better: perhaps we may say, that we would 
rather see such a heroine, than one many degrees cleverer but less 
agreeable: for at any rate we have a fine woman before us, and if 
not the heroine of a comedy, an engaging-looking companion. 
From what we recollect of Miss Brunton, who married Lord 
Craven, Miss Cuester is something of her class of performer. 
The best part of thiv dialogue is in her fine person and her conscious 
womanhood. eS 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER. 
Mrs Beverley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 


Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE, Lucy, Mrs DALY. 
Beverley, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Stukeley, Mr WARDE, Lewson, Mr ABBOTT, 
Bates, Mr BAKER, Jarvis, Mr EGERTON, 
Dawson, Mr HORREBOW, Waiter, Mr HEATH. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Cherubini’s Overture to ** Les Deux Journees,” 
After which the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK EYED SUSAN; 
Or, “ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
by Blewett. 
Black Eyed Susan, (first time) 
Dolly Maytlower, 
Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, 


with a Song, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Mrs J. HUGHES, 

Raker, Mr HORREBOW, 
Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
Goatbrain, MrMEADOWS, 

(with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 

Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing “ Black Eyed Susan,” 
Seaweed, ' Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 
Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 


William, 





On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; and Black Eyed Susan. 
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